Road-Rail Transport
In the words of the Inter-Stale Commerce Commission the
classifying authority must consider " whether commodities
are crude, rough or finished, liquid or dry, knocked down
or set up, loose or in bulk; nested or in boxes; or otherwise
packed; if vegetables, whether green or dry, desiccated or
evaporated; the market value and shippers' representation
as to their character; the cost of service, length an$
direction of haul; the season and manner of shipment;
space occupied and weight; whether in car-load or less
than car-load lots; the volume of annual shipments to be
calculated on; the sort of car required, whether flat,
gondola, box, tank or special; whether ice or heat must be
furnished; the speed of trains necessary for perishable or
otherwise rush goods; the risk of handling, either to the
goods themselves or other property; the weights, actual
and estimated; the carrier's risk or owners release from
damage or loss."10 Obviously, there is infinite scope in
this maze of difficulties to exercise undue discrimination.
The equal mileage principle avoids this.
Lastly, it is the most natural basis of charging. In
transportation accountancy all charges and costs are
reduced to a ' per mile ' basis, and such a system facilitates
the easy comparison of rates and costs.
Inspite of some of its outstanding advantages, this
principle is subject to a good deal of criticism. Firstly,
it fails to take into consideration the physical conditions
of railroad operation and is only technically justifiable
when there is a similarity of conditions. No one need be
told that the principle fails to take into account such
iactors as the steepness of gradients, the geographical
conditions of the tract through which the line runs, etc.
Gtmottsly, it is much more costly to haul a ton of goods
& mile OB a steep ascent than to haul the same ton on level
10 Quoted from Jackraan's "Economic Principles of Trans-
portation", p. 172,